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S From reporter's story to the statute books 


How Albuquerque Got 
Its Civil Rights Ordinance 


By George Long 


N September 1947. the 
editor of the University of 
New Mexico 

VUexico 


Known 


school 
Lobo, 
ournalistic 


paper, 
The New employing 


a Wel 


ruse, sent 


’ along with a Negro stu- 
dent Long, to 
the campus, Oklahoma 
they were 
had its 
in the 
paper and was to lead eventually to 
the passage of the Albuquerque, 
New Mexico,  anti-discrimination 
ordinance. 
Immediately 
labeled, “The 
cident,” a sizable 
students on the campus demanded 
an immediate student council 
sion, to be followed by 
student assembly. Convening on 
September 18, 1947, for a special 
session, the council denied requests 
for the general assembly because of 
the “unimportance” of the subject. 
The council did agree however to 


George neal 
When 
Loho 
[he article appeared 
September 15 


cafe 
Joe's. 
retused service the 
Story 


issue of the 


following what was 


George Long In- 


group of irate 


Ses- 
a general 


GEORGE LONG lives in Albuquerque, 
New Mexic 0. 
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form a special investigating com- 
mittee to look into the matter of 
discrimination against a fellow stu- 
dent. 

The 


acted a 


committee ex- 
from Oklahoma Joe 
Fiensiler, stating that he was only 
following fraternity 


investigating 


letter 


dictates in re- 
fusing service to Negroes. His place 
was a hangout for various campus 
fraternities. He continued this policy 
of discrimination until a_ volun- 
tary student boycott was imposed 
upon his establishment, The boycott 
worked well for three days, at which 
time lack of student trade forced 
Oklahoma Joe to change his policy 
temporarily. 

The stage was now set for the sec- 
ond step toward the anti-discrimina- 
tion ordinance, although at this point 
all movements Were campus activities 
without an ordinance or any type 
of legislation against discrimination 
in mind. It will be shown from the 
activities of the university students 
and various Albuquerque organiza- 
tions how an ordinance was finally 
passed, 

The student 


voluntary boycoit 
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the forts to contact all organizations that 

xer- | would support an anti-discrimination 
ordinance. The approach was to ac- 
quaint the organizations with the pur- 
pose of the ordinance and ask their 
support, The response from civic or- 

ny | ganizations was overwhelming. 

[he university summer vacation in 

1 to | June 1950 eliminated the student 

“ds , support, but Mr. LaGrone carried on 
the movement during the summer 


months. 
STUDENTS ORGANIZED 


As soon as college commenced in 


of the NAACP, with Wright as presi- 


dent, organized the students to go 
before the city commission to request 
sal the passage of an ordinance. On 


October 21, 1950, the organized 
group appeared before that body, and 
the Associated Student's president, 
ee oe Passaretti, Herbert Wright, and 


ye | George Long made speeches request- 


September 1950 the college chapter 


, ; ing passage of an ordinance. 

i 4 Mr. LaGrone attended the meet- 
ng, calling the commission’s atten- 
tion to his numerous prior requests 


such an ordinance. 


she O pass 
the commission 
stated he would be willing to appoint 


ong The chairman of 


1 committee of Albuquerque citizens 
t the existence of discrimina- 
tion in the city. He further stated he 
ked would be unwilling to vote for pass- 
inti-discrimination ordi- 
ha nance until this committee had made 
in ts report. On October 24, 1950, the 
had committee was appointed by the city 
commission. Nothing further could 


study 


Se we OF an 


de be done about passage of the ordi- 
nance until the committee made tts 
report in November 1951. 





On the basis of its study and inter- 
views, the committee reported that 
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discrimination in places of public 
accommodation was rare except “as 
regards members of the Negro race.” 
That the principal problem of the 
Indian population in Albuquerque 
was economic rather than racial. 
That discrimination against Negroes 
was widespread and increasing with 
the growth of the city. And that most 
of the people interviewed by the com- 
mittee favored legislation against dis- 
criminatory practices, 

The city commission did not pass 
the ordinance immediately upon the 
recommendation of the citizen’s com- 
mittee. Approximately three months 
passed and many things happened be- 
fore the commission acted. 

It was the belief of the proponents 
of the ordinance that a committee 
had been chosen that would turn in 
an unfavorable report concerning the 
passage of the ordinance, and there- 
fore believed that the positive recom- 
mendation of the committee sur- 
prised some of the members of the 
city commission who had implied 
that they would not be in favor ot 
an ordinance. 


POLITICAL PRESSURE 


Seizing upon the positive recom- 
mendation of the committee, Mr. La- 
Grone, through various influential 
organizations, started applying politi- 
cal pressure to the commission to 
make it pass an ordinance. A num- 
ber of times it was thought by the 
proponents that the ordinance would 
appear upon the commission’s next 
agenda at its regular meetings, but 
after attending several meetings they 
left with the idea that the commis- 


sion had not yet taken a definite 
stand. 
Finally, on January 19, 1952, the 
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deme person found guilty 

convicted “shall be fined not less 

} ‘ I dred dollars nor more 

rec indred dollars, or shall 

¢ ne sone not less than thirty 

I e than ninety days.” 

de Sec » violators of the 

C c have their licenses re- 

. cense 1 likewise be 

A he tlending persons who 
ur iW 

\ gue anti-discrimina- 

‘ ce | deen in existence 

‘ ‘ the surprising 

S C ve yveen Nn rdly 

y DeIO!I the 

c ere were nu- 

C ces that stanchly 

Negroes no matter 

\ ' s were made that 


clear example 
whos ; one by intelligent 
help them. 
selves t took number of vears to 


but tireless effort 


¢ mination got it 
ents of the ordinance, 

Ite s SSag ive not ceased, 
howeve heir fight for equal rights. 
The e currently working through 


Mexico Fair 


Practice Commission to abolish seg- 


Employment 


regauon i 


employment by the public 


service companies in Albuquerque 
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DR. TANNER G. DUCKREY of Philadelphia, Pa., is the first Negro to receive 

appointment to the office of District Superintendent of Schools in the City of 

tiladelphia. Dr. Duckrey has served the Philadelphia schools as teacher, princi- 
pal, and assistant to the Board of Superintendents. 
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® Not only does this man have a philosophy, 
but he knows his facts and figures 


Facts and Figures: 
Formula For Success 


By Valena Minor Williams 


/ C, CLARKI 
ident of 
nancial 


is the pres- 
three Ohio fi- 
i institutions — a 
life insurance company, a_ savings 
and loan company and a mortgage 
company. But his material status 
does not stop him from living by 
his religion. In October, 1949, he 
received the James J. Hoey Award 
as one of the nation’s outstanding 
Catholics in the field of human re- 
lations. Nor his achievements 
stop him from being wistful about 
the stage career he almost had. The 
man at the head of the Cleveland 
conference table in imported tweeds 
fis the description of almost any 
business But this executive 
has kept his sense of values and his 
sense of humour. 

The Dunbar Life Insurance Com- 
pany, The Quincy Savings and Loan 
Company, and the Bardun Mortgage 
Investment Company all their 
existence to his business imagination 
In the world of busi- 





do 


tycoon. 


owe 


and enterprise. 


MINOR WILLIAMS is a 


veland, Ohio. 


VALENA 


of Cle 
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ness Clarke is known to be astute, to 
know facts and figures. He is also a 
master salesman. The capital re- 
quired to launch these enterprises 
over $400,000—was largely sold by 
Clarke. 

Despite his success in making and 
raising money this is only a means 
to an end, not his goal. “One of the 
greatest desires of my life,” he says 
with deep conviction, “is the com- 
plete unreserved voluntary co-opera- 
tion among men and women of all 
races in all areas of human contact 
—along with uncompromising, clear- 
cut justice according to rights and 
privileges basic to the ideal of equali- 
ty of man before God and under the 
law.” This is not just a latent desire 
but the motivation of his entire life. 

Indicative of his aggressive person- 
ality is his relationship with the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
The president of the Chamber ap- 
proached him for co-operation when 
its members were in the midst of 
instituting a voluntary fair employ- 
ment policy among Cleveland busi- 
nessmen. A committee wanted Mr. 
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Because of 
ne day 
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hin 


the help of neighbors- 


pregnant wife—he 


raised a 
Clarke's birthplace had, 
in it than 
But it held a 
ind potentiality 
all be eternally 


no more floor 
my hand! 
[reedom 
grate- 
employed by a white 
quit his job when told by 


his boss to vote a certain way and 
to influence the other Negro work- 
ers to vote the way in which they 
were instructed. He chose to work 
on the railroad and maintain the 
dignity of his privilege to vote. Al- 
though Jesse was illiterate himself, 
he was fired with a love for justice. 
And he was mighty proud of his son 
when young Melchesidec taught his 


LOAN FUNDS were recently made available for farmers to buy 


ve their farms 


1 agreement with the 


when officials of The 
Farmers Home 


Dunbar Life Insurance Company 


{dministration of the U. S. Depart- 
the agreement-signing were (left to right, 

14. Gehrig. Ohio FHA state director and M. C. Clarke, president Dun- 
Insurance Co.; (standing) L. J. Washington, national office FHA; 
Young, Farm Ownership Division Ohio state FHA; and Dr. J. C. Wig- 
Dunbar Life Insurance Company 


{griculture. Participating in 


gins, secretary 
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Finally one of them turned to him 
and said, “Well, M.C., what do you 
think?” And they settled back wait- 
ing for him to utter mild platitudes. 
They got the shock of the afternoon 
when he calmly, “Why don't 
you put every last one of Cleveland’s 

0,000 Negroes in the middle of 
That’s the kind of solu- 
tion that would make you happiest.” 
And he walked quietly out. That 
t impetus to 
serious thinking on the question at 


hand 


said 


Lake Erie? 


( served to give real 


QUONDAM ACTOR 


It is this sense of the right words 


and careful timing that indicate 
Clarke’s potentiality as an actor— 
an ambition which has smouldered 


ever since he was a youth. In 1922 
he was vice president of a phono- 
graph record company with the late 
Harry H. Pace as president. Pace 
was owner of the show Ethel Waters 
and her Black Swan Troubadours. 
This association gave Clarke close 
contact with show business and with 
show people. Taking care of busi- 
ness details was routine for Clarke 
and he got a bite from the show 
business bug that still niggles at him. 

Later in the depth of the depres- 
sion he auditioned for the part of 
Gabriel in “Green Pastures,” the pro- 
duction which starred Richard B. 
Harrison. He was received enthusi- 
astically but the health of his wife 
(the former Callie Electa Mack of 
Wilmington, N. C.) prevented his 
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taking the offer the show manager 
made. But Clarke did play Gabriel 
one night in Cincinnati and the 
critics’ remarks make his eyes glow 
mistily as he thinks of them even 
now. It is a matter of serious specu- 
lation as to what course the life of 
M. C. Clarke would have taken had 
he been able to travel with the 
troupe. He feels that even through 
another medium he would have still 
been able to get across his message 
of man’s individual worth. 

By way of maintaining his interest 
in the theatre he memorizes passages 
from Shakespeare and delivers them 
beautifully. He is a member of the 
board of directors at the cultural cen- 
ter, Karamu, which is currently 
among the nation’s pace setters in 
theatre. 

Clarke is a lover of sports, too, 
and serves as chairman of the En- 
dowment Committee of the Ameri- 
can Tennis Association. He likes fine 
foods, handsome clothes, and con- 
genial companionship. He is secure, 
confident, and well-rounded even in 
the face of what would seem insur- 
mountable odds. 

“IT cannot accept limitations or 
closed doors,” he says. “I know that 
I am my brother’s keeper and that 
in the measure in which I serve my 
fellow man, in that measure do I 
serve my God.” 

That in a nutshell is why M. C. 
Clarke is so successful as an execu- 
tive—and as a human being. 
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MORTON S. GROSSMAN w executive board member oy the Boston, Mass.., 
NAACP nch. Mr. Grossman is a son-in-law of Kivie Kaplan, an active mem- 
f ‘ 1 the Boston branch and a life member of the 

Mr. Kaplan has personally brought in seven NAACP life members 





Good News 





Mrs. Carmel Carrington Marr, a prominent Brooklyn, N. Y. attorney, 
s been appointed to the United Nations staff as an area advisor to the 
delegation to | N 


* * * 
. ae ok the oath of office as Register of the Treasury on 
o * * 





NEWLY ORGANIZED YOUTH COUNCIL—Mrs. L. C. Bates, state president 
f the Arkansas NAACP, recently organized this youth council at Little Rock, 
drkansas. Mrs. Bates says she was very much interested in orientating the youth 
f Little Rock and Arkansas to the responsibilities of first class citizenship. She 
adds that the response of the local youth to the newly organized council has been 
very encouraging. Perlesta Hollingsworth is president; Jerrylyn Carmichael, first 
vice-president; Alma Minton, second vice-president; Oscar Campbell, treasurer; 
and Dorthy Yancey, secretary. 
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he preferred to play for the people 


® Though acclaimed by the critics of Europe and America, 


Brindis de Salas: 
King of the Octaves: 


By Irene Diggs 


VT HERE is 


whether 


controversy as to 
Dom- 
Salas y Gar- 
rido was born in Mantanzas or Calle 
de Aguila 168, Havana. His father, 


violinist with a 


Claudio José 


Br indis de 


ik Inzo 


iccomplished 


good voice, a composer of some 
merit, was the distinguished direc- 
tor of an orchestra which had the 
reputation of being the best in the 





Cuban capital. The first marriage of 
the elder Brindis de Salas was to 
Maria Serveriana Arango and to 
them was born one daughter, Cecilia 
Maria Severian: Three sons, the 
oldest b » Claudio Jose Domingo, 
were born to his second wife, Maria 
Nemesia Garrido. The hermano de 
of the Conde de Casa Bayona 
was fifty-two years of age when 
Claudio José Domingo was _ born, 
2 j August 4, 1852 : 

» > In May, 1844, the father. a sec- 
. | ond licutenant in the Regimiento de 
} .| M Le of Havana, was ar- 

| 

7 Hh 
DR. IRENE DIGGS. a frequent Crisis 
) ; Aror i 
Vi § ( Bali 





rested for alleged participation in 
the rebellion of blacks against whites 
known as the Conspiracion de la 
Escalera. After investigation he was 
named as one of the leaders of the 
insurrection and in October, First 
Lieutenant don Julian Maria Infan- 
zon was designated his defender. 
Opinions as to his character were 
obtained from Marquis, Counts, and 
Colonels. Favorable information 
coming from such persons perhaps 
was influential in the decision of the 
Council of War handed down in De- 
cember, 1844. He was expelled from 
the islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico 
with the understanding that should 
he return, he would be subject to 
life imprisonment, 

On hearing the sentence January 
14, 1845, Brindis de Salas left prison 
without knowing just where to go. 
Nicolas Guillén thinks he eventually 
arrived in Mexico to join the large 


number of Afro-Cubans who had 
been expelled or voluntarily left 
Cuba, Incognito, he returned to 


Cuba four years later but was dis- 
covered by the Spanish authorities 
and returned to prison. From prison 
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From France he 


went 

‘ ive a concert in 

( f Milan, another 
S 1, another in the 

} I nd eventu- 

| c He crossed Austria 
nis perform 

B cs called him 

K Oc On his wa 
kK ) } Pol ind 
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i ad st 
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O Victoria. In 
SUCCESS he 

of e death 

H December 


European 


tation to bde- 


Conservatory 

{ H He gave concerts 
( America and 

N S77. returning to 
Havana after an 

rs, he gave a 

tro Payret. Six 

concert in Fl 

ccompanied bv his old 

\ QGucht He plaved 

»- n and made a 

sful tour of the island. 

( : went to Mexico, giv- 





s first concert in Vera Cruz. In 
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Mexico City he gave concerts in the 
Casino Espanol, the Teatro Arbeu 
and the Teatro Principal—‘revealing 

marvelous spontaneity and an au- 
dacity in his style.” Again to Europe. 
Again in 1886, in America. He was 
earning spending He 
His perform- 
impeccable. Elegant, 
vain, proud, he tasted and enjoyed 
triumph 

One night after a concert in Ha- 
vana accompanied by white 
friends he entered a fashionable cafe 
refreshment. The attendant 
the whites. When 


Salas placed his order, 


and money. 


lived as he pleased. 


ances were 


some 


tor 
sought to serve 
Brindis de 
with insolence the waiter announced, 


“I serve gentlemen only, not blacks.” 


With indignation, drama and arro- 
mance he responded “But I am a 
Caballero of the Legién d'honneur 
ind perhaps there is no one here 


who can say the same He left. 


TIPPING HABITS 


July 1889 found him in Barcelona. 


An impresario suggested he should 
visit Buenos Aires. Emilio Castelar, 
a friend gave him letters of intro- 


duction. On arriving in Argentina 
he visited the impresario Onrubia 
who offered him one hundred pesos 
for a concert. “One hundred pesos! 
That is what I am 
tomed to give as a tip.” Among the 
introduction was one for 
Bartolomé Mitre who invited Brindis 
to visit him in his home where he 
was heard by Enrique Frexas, music 
critic of La Nacion, A few days 
later he was offered a contract at a 
thousand night. For six 
nights Argentines enjoyed the art of 
Brindis de Salas. There 
families to 


exactly accus- 


letters of 


pesos a 


dis- 


entertain 


were 


putes among 
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ACCUSTOMED TO APPLAUSE 









haired, unshaven, with 
sunken eyes he was carried to a hos- 
Under the dirty rags a corset, 
reminiscent of his vanity, was found. 
In his pockets were, among other 
Passport, a reading 

Caballero de Brindis, Baron de Salas; 
He pawn shop receipt indicating that 

for ten pesos he had given up his 

genuine Stradivarius. The second of 


rags, long 


pital 


hings, a card 


June 1911 Claudio José Domingo 
Brindis de Salas y Garrido, Ca- 
. ballero de Brinis, Baron de Salas, 


member of Spanish, French, Italian, 





Portuguese and Austrian Orders, jcgter of Cuba in Argentina, Dr. 
yal violinist of His Majesty the Néstor Carbonell gained permission 
: Emperor of Germany died without jp 1930 to open the tomb. The re- 
ving said a “mumbling word” mains were cremated and placed in 
while in the hospital a bronze urn, the work of the Ar- 
gentine sculptor Luis Perlotte cast 
‘ EESAASS URAL in the Arsenal of War in Buenos 
Ihe vice-Consul of Cuba, Jorge Ajres. The second of May, after a 
= ouzano, could not act offi- ceremony held in the basilica of San 
Brindis de Salas died a Francisco, the ashes of Brindis de 
G citizen. Nevertheless he ini- Salas, one of his bows, a photograph 
i collection of funds which of him and the marble tablet were 
» 340 pesos from the placed in charge of the captain of a 
Cub color resident in Buenos _ ship destined for Cuba. On the twen- 
Aires. A first class funeral was ar- ty-sixth of May, the National Aca- 
Gonzalez y Hermanos for demy of Arts and Letters with the 
single centavo was famous Cuban musician, Eduardo 
Covered by the Cuban flag Sanchez de Fuentes in charge, hon- 
S a le Mendizaba ored Brindis de Salas and the next 
‘ C to the Ceme day his ashes were deposited in the 
O deposited in pantheon of Solidaridad Musical of 

N 8. fifth gallery of the Havana in the Cemetery of Colon. 

DID YOU KNOW — 

That Elizabeth Prophet's ‘‘Congolaise” is permanently exhibited in the 











of American Art, New York City? 








first section, 
said by the 
zano. There 

In 1917 a movement was initiated 
to prevent his remains from being 
thrown into the general ossuary be- 
of non-payment of rent for 
the niche. A ceremony was held in 
front of his tomb. The newspaper La 
Razon began a campaign to pur- 
chase a suitable tomb, and to free 
the niche, in front of which a marble 
tablet had been placed, from rent 
until it might be arranged. The Min- 


after a few words were 
Cuban consul, Campu- 
was music. 


cause 














8 This sp h wo delivered before 
AACP branches of 





Recapturing Principles 


the seventh district 
of Virginia on September 20 


By Sarah Patton Boyle 


ZHEN Rud 1 Kipling was 
rite a poem ac- 
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i M4 VTitin i song 
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Why then the rea] struggle will 

ist the struggle to win 

A meric Negroes will shortly be 
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cratic id¢ s tf our nation. 
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é ite General Pat- 
uv inddauehter of one- 
, nor John Mercer 









For in America the light of these 


srinciples now shines chiefly through 
our Negro peoples. 


Until three 


years ago I was a 
typical white Southerner, which is 
to say that I lived in an all-white 


world. Like most Southerners I had 
the warmest towards Ne- 
groes, but | accepted the status quo 
without the faintest realization that 
it was contrary to the principles for 
which we all stand. 

If it hadn’t been for the NAACP 
I'd still be in my white prison, for it 
was through the admission of our 
first Negro student to the University 
of Virginia, where my _ husband 
that I became aware that 
I was really in a prison, and that 
I might be able to escape. 

Listen carefully 
important: 


feelings 


teaches, 


this is 
[he very first thing that 
confronted me when I stepped out 
of my white prison was the modern 
Negro’s superior grasp of democracy. 
As I began to know the educated 
Negroes in my community I realized 
that here are people who understand 
the American ideal much better than 
the people of my own group under- 
stand it. 
All the struggles and agonies of 


now, tor 
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elped me and Negroes who 
Those who helped me 
eated me as though I were a lov- 
Me but not very bright child. They 
meant well and 
nted to learn, but that I under- 


indered me 


ssumed that I 


stood nothing about the Negro or 
about the 
yromises Which are made in our con- 
sutution. They were right. I was 
ol all 
ngs and I did want to learn. 


pout the situation or 


completely these 


ignorant 


hindered me 
understood these 
facts perfectly, and that I behaved as 


Ihe Negroes who 


issumed that | 


[| did simply because I was pre- 
diced and felt racially superior. 
These people wounded and_ be- 


sildered me so much that if it hadn’t 


deen IOr the Negroes who were 
iternalistic toward me, I would 
ve shrunk back into my prison 


You might 


kK that a white person would re- 


sull be there 


sent a paternalistic attitude from a 
Negr assure you that if it is true 
sn that is, if it is extended 

ve and svympathy—and it 1s not 


e hostile condescension, tar from 
he is deeply grateful. 

Ihe person who helped me most 
Sellers, who was then edi- 
of our local Negro newspaper. 
He had started his career as a school 

icher and he treated me exactly 
is though I was a first grader. He 
explained everything at least twice 
nd gave me plently of examples and 
And he never forgot to 
give Me encouragement and praise, 
ind to tell me I was doing just fine 
comprehension 
grasped the most elementary truth. 
In my entire life I have never been 
so breathlessly interested in anything 


istravions 


whenever my slow 
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as I was in these perfectly elemen- 
tary facts taught me about Negroes 
and the condition of our American 
democracy ; 

My attitude was typically south 
ern in all respects. One of the sur- 
prising things about white Souther- 
ners is their childish ignorance of all 
these things. Another is their childish 
eagerness to learn. The whole South 
is far readier for integration than 
any except a very few suspect. 
Through the efforts of the NAACP 
enough Negroes have already been 
planted in the white group to expand 
the thinking of white Southerners 
almost beyond recognition. Aware- 
ness of the issues of integration is 
spreading rapidly in every southern 
There are many examples of 
this large scale awareness, but my 
favorite example concerns a fight for 
brotherhood which was instituted en- 
tirely by white Southerners within 
their own group. 


State. 


SEWANEE STORY 


[he struggle began June 1952 
when the board of Sewanee Uni- 


Tennessee met to debate 


the question of whether 


versity in 


Negroes 


should be encouraged to entet! 
Sewanee’s theological school. “En- 


couraged” was the right word, for no 
Negroes had ever applied. Sewanee 
University is owned by the 22 South- 
ern dioceses of the Episcopal Church. 
It is a private school and not subject 
to federal rulings, So the decision to 
face the issue was entirely voluntary. 

After a long and heated discussion 
the board decided that Southerners 
were not quite “ready” for integra- 
tion in this school. They voted 45 to 
12 against it. Now this is exactly 
what you would expect, isn’t it? But 
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DETROITER TAKES LIFE MEMBERSHIP—J. C. Horn (second from left), 

Wayne county constable, is first Detroiter to take out a $500 life membership in 

the NAACP. He presents his check to Joiin Talley of the local branch as Stewart 

Thompson (left), secretary-manager of the Home Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 

ciation, looks on. BOTTOM: Workers in the annual membership drive of the 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., branch: Seated (from left) Rev. Mr. M. F. Clay and Clay- 
bon Taylor; standing, Lawrence Smith and Mrs. Jessie Fitzgerald. 
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Editorials 


CONSTRUCTIVE STEP 





ations. the musundersta dings and the POKY 
c C ensions ¢ acknowledged until 
ve stud ind action could very often 
ere c oute Ogress in race relations 

s siness s out to be nobody’s business 
s « C 1, and One which merits support, 1s 
( nunity Projects of the Necchi Foundation 
¥ program to ease cial and religious tensions 
spons d by the United Church Women, the 
Women, and the National Council of Negro 
‘ $5,000, $3,000, and $2,000 will be given 
g as they encourage the people of the com 
hey may be hospitals, clinics, community 
jucational programs. [he grants are going 
he project to the community and 
I ( d the co-spons groups well and 
: ed projects that 

her religious and racial quarreling. 

GOVERNOR BYRNES 

F. Byrnes of South Carolina makes a 
\ the Ar can delegation to UN 
Oct pposition to admis 
Ruma t he | ted Nations and he 
t peac ving nations and that 
UN Cl Then he remarked 
spect the zhts and interests of their 
G Byrne p ibhorred inequality 
I c the Russian satellite countries 
s oWn bailiwick of South Carolina 
icial segregation and where he threatens 
c school system if the U.S. Supreme Court out- 
Governor Byrnes seems especially sensitive about in- 
| 145 he was worried because the Balkans did 
C c elections” and thus gave the Russians a chance 


ee democratic elections” in South Carolina. And 


Bal 
ve Russians an opening upon which they eagerly seized: 
Malik retorted: “Look at your own state. You are governor 
nay 


c 


read in the American press that you are called ‘racist 
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No. 1’... in other words, someone who is in favor of violating human 
rights and therefore the Charter of the United Nations. . . . All citizens of 
these countries—Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania,—regardless of race and color 
of skin, enjoy the same legal rights. But you say that human rights are 
not respected there.” 
Governor Byrnes, of course, had no reply; so he just sat there in 
stupid bewilderment. 
[his is further proof that a man like Governor Byrnes has no business 
| on the American delegation to UN. His continued presence in the American 
delegation lends an air of hypocrisy to our position on human rights. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


MERICANS with their eyes focused on Dr. Frangois Malan of South 
A Africa have failed to note the rising racial tension in Central Africa. 
This summer the British federated the territories of Nyasaland, and Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia with their combined population of 200,000 Euro- 
peans and 6 million Africans. Africans were opposed to the union because 
\ they realized that the federation would give added power to the local white 
' minority and increase already existent racial restrictions. The Federal As- 
| sembly, for instance, which is to be the legislative body for the new state 
| and which will have widespread power over its citizens, will have 26 mem- 
| bers to represent the European population but only 9 to represent the Afri- 
| cans—and only two of these latter will be Africans. In other words, 26 





assemblymen will represent 200,000 Europeans; while 9 members will repre- 
sent 6 million Africans. 

Racial relations are best in Nyasaland where there are only about 5,000 
Europeans settled among 2 million Africans. Yet there are the usual race 
and color restrictions, and only the direct control of the British Colonial 
Office has kept them in hand. The copper-country of Northern Rhodesia 
has much more racial tension; and Southern Rhodesia, which approximates 
South Africa in its racial policies, is the worst of all. A Rhodesian version 
of South Atrica’s apartheid has already entered the first federal elections 
scheduled for December. 

Whereas Sir Godfrey Huggins the interim federal prime minister had 
hoped to keep racial issues out of politics, the “white supremacist” Con- 
federate party declares that it wants Africans segregated on a separate 
electoral register. 


The Africans are opposed to this scheme and more and more 
African political organizations and trade unions are fighting it. Even 
the chiefs who have hitherto been loyal to the British administration are 
‘ refusing to cooperate in the collection of taxes and to continue their admin- 
istrative responsibilities. Strikes have been numerous and the government 
has taken severe action against this resistance. 

Apparently the local white have learned nothing (or is it too much?) 
from the chaos being created next door in South Africa by the racial policies 
of Dr. Malan. African nationalism cannot be stiffled, but it may be guided. 
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Looking and Listening .. . 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


a“ 


practices 


employment policies and 


involving minority 


groups in 45 selected plants in Glou- 


cester county, New Jersey, show, ac- 
cording to a report of the New Jer- 
sey Division Against Discrimination, 
the influence of the pressures of an 
economy changing from an agricul- 
industrial With the 


tural to an one 


creation of new industries comes the 
creation of new job opportunities, 
and this in turn creates new oppor- 


tunities for minority groups. Of the 
45 firms surveyed, 18 have been es- 
the 1940; 
and eleven (or 61 of the 
18 firms employ 

The report 

The introduction of Negro workers 
into the industrial force created 
no work stoppages, racial disturbances, 
or unfriendly social relations within any 


tablished in county since 
percent) 
Negroes. 
gives some details: 


labor 


plant. Management, at times, was ap- 
prehensive of the placement of Ne- 
groes in the work group, but found 
their fears unconfirmed. Of the 27 older 
establishments; i. e., those reported in 
business before 1940, 14 (or 52 per- 


cent) reported employing Negroes, and 
25 (or 92 percent) reporting employing 
Italian-Americans. The above compari- 
son of the firms established before 1940 
with those established since 1940 would 
seem to indicate that the minority 
group worker will fare better as new 
industries are brought into the county. 

The survey report suggests that these 
companies presently not employing Ne 
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groes partially due to fear of employ- 
repercussions or their own un- 
founded fears, should employ such per- 
any further hesitation. A 
number of employers engaging no Ne- 


ees 


sons without 
groes, have already discussed with field 
representatives of the Division [against 

the best techniques and 
introducing Negro work- 


discrimination 
methods of 


ers. 


RURAL CHURCH 


"TH Rural Church Department 

of Drew Seminary, Madison, 
New Jersey, says that the new way 
to help race relations is to tell about 
Negro churches, The 
Rural Church Department of Drew 
has just completed a study of 21 suc- 
cessful Negro pastors. These men 
have their present churches 
an average of 17 years; three-fourths 
of them instruct their people in vot- 
ing; 90 percent of them help their 
members in farm and home owner- 
ship; and two-thirds of them led in 
the building of a new school plant. 
Half of these pastors have a monthly 
health clinic in the church and one- 
third of these pastors have a branch 
office of the county library in their 
parish. One-fourth of these pastors 
have a local credit union. The aver- 
age pastor in this group serves three 
churches with a combined member- 
ship of 749, and has 27 additions or 
converts a year. 


successful 


sery ed 
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COLD SHOULDER 


OVERNOR G. MENNEN WIL- 
LIAMS of Michigan has agreed 
to make a thorough investigation of 
charges that Negro airmen assigned 
to a radar station and an interceptor 
squadron guarding the Sault Sainte 
Marie canals near the Canadian bor- 
der are being refused service in the 
area’s barber shops, restaurants, and 
taverns. 

Although Negro servicemen have 
no trouble getting haircuts or beers 
just three-quarters of a mile to the 
North, in Sault Sainte Marie, On- 
tario, they resent the discrimination 
on the United States side. 

Fewer than sixty airmen are on 
duty in the Soo locks, as the canal 
is more popularly known. Many 
have asked for transfers, but the 
commanding officer, Brig. Gen. Ed- 
win L. Tucker has let it be known 
that none are forthcoming. However, 
there is no discrimination or segrega- 
tion within the confines of the in- 
stallation itself, 


HUMAN RIGHTS MISCELLANY 


ERE are a few interesting items 

from the “Human _ Rights 
Newsletter” of the Mayor’s Com- 
mission on Human Right, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin: 

The appointment of William A. Jen- 
kins as an instructor in the department 
of English at Wisconsin State College 
makes Mr. Jenkins the first Negro to 
hold a regular position on the faculty 
of Wisconsin State. 

In keeping with the established policy 
of hiring and upgrading school person- 
nel on a basis of merit, several new 
non-white teachers have started to work 
in the public school system this fall. 
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The promotion of a Negro as vice- 


principal of one of the elementary 
schools is the first such appointment to 
occur in Milwaukee. Ed Withers, for- 
mer member of the University of Wis- 
consin football team has been assigned 
to the faculty of the Roosevelt Junior 
High School. 


* * 


Mrs. Kathryn Ervin became the first 
Negro to head an integrated school in 
Indianapolis, Indiana when she was 
named principal of a mixed 300 pupil 
grade school with a faculty of 3 Negro 
and 9 white teachers. 

* * * 

John Wyatt, 25 a Negro has ac- 
cepted an appointment as elementary 
teacher in Potosi, a Grant county. Wis- 
consin, village of some 600 persons. 
Potosi, which never had a Negro resi- 
dent, took the announcement in stride 
Speaking for the small community, 
Howard Dukelow, school board mem- 
ber, stated that ‘No one seems to think 
there’s anything so strange about it.’ 

* * * 

The University of Wisconsin Student 
Life and Interests Committee has 
adopted a resolution to prohibit racial 
or religious discrimination by fraterni- 
ties which rent rooms to non-members. 

The new rule requires that fraterni- 
ties which wish to rent rooms must list 
them with the university housing bu- 
reau. Housing bureau regulations for- 
bid the listing of rooms if there are any 
discriminatory qualifications. 

The University voted last year to 
withdraw recognition on July 1, 1960, 
of all fraternities which have discrim- 
inatory clauses in their charters. 


NEW AFRICAN MAGAZINE 


R. K. D. KUMRIA, joint-edi- 
*— tor of The African & Colonial 
World, sends us the first issue of his 
magazine. Published in London, Eng- 
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land, Volume I, Number |, contains 
“General Notes” by editors Dr. K. 
D. Kumria and Douglas G. Rogers; 
“Demand for Kenya Enquiry,” “Wa- 
Meru Case at U. N.,” “Plan to Re- 
Federation,” “Wallace Johnson 
and Mr. Lyttelton,” “They Still Want 
Seretse,” “The Algerian Shootings,” 
“Moroccan T. U. Protest,” “Nkru- 
mah Speaks for Independence,” “The 
Problem of Togoland,” “Universities 
in Egypt,” and book reviews as well 
as miscellaneous information 
trade and industry. 


sist 


about 


“Our object,” explains the editors, 
“is to provide a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of the problems and aspira- 
tions of the peovle of Africa and the 
Colonial World. Politically we are 
committed to the belief that all peo- 
ple, no matter what their race, reli- 
gion or skin-color, have a right to 
self-government and to a fair share 
in the material and 
the world. Everyone on 
this earth, we believe, has a natural 


spiritual re- 


sources Ol 


right to seek the fullest development 
of his human potentialities and any 
political, economic or social consid- 
eration which impedes that right is 
evil 

“In the matter of editorial ap- 
proach, however, our policy is to let 
the people of Africa and the Co- 
lonial world speak for themselves, 
through their own organisations and 
through their chosen leaders. Our 
own comment will appear in this 
Notebook or in clearly-defined in- 
troductory material and articles.” 


BLACK-WHITE RELATIONS 


AMES BALDWIN, brilliant Ne- 
gro author of Go Teil It on the 
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Mountain, his first novel, has writ- 
ten a piece on black-white relation 
in America titled “Stranger in th 
Village.” Mr. Baldwin describes hi: 
experiences living in a small Swis 
village where no Negro has ever 
been before and he tells how, from 
the reaction of the people in the vil- 
lage, he got a new insight into the 
whole problem of the Negro in 
America and how the very presence 
of the Negro has changed the course 
of American history and the pattern 
of American society. 


FRENCH RACISM 


LAUDE MARCUS writes in the 

July 1953 number of Je Droit 
de Vivre, official organ of the Inter- 
national League Against Racism and 
Anti-Semitism, on the problem of 
the Algerians, called by the French 
“Les Bicots,” resident in Paris. He 
says the French have been condemn- 
ing American race prejudice and Dr. 
Malan’s apartheid and now they find, 
especially in Paris, that they have a 
race problem of their own. 

As French citizens, the Algerians 
have the right to move to France 
whenever they but their low 
standard of living, their ignorance, 
and their culture have led to their 
segregation and shameless exploita- 
tion by the French. They get the 
lowest paying jobs, live in the worst 
hovels, and furnish a disproportion- 
ate number of the criminals. 


wish, 


Crisis French correspondent Guy 
Heinis sends us an article from the 
July 23, 1953, issue of L’Observa- 
teur, independent Paris weekly, on 
the problems of North Africans, 

(Continued on page 575) 
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Notice of Nominations to 
the Board of Directors of 


the NAACP 





These persons have been recommended by the nominating committee 


Mrs. LILLIAN A, ALEXANDER 


Present member of the board since 
1924. Life member of Association. 
Member board of New York City 
YWCA. Regular contributor to Asso- 
ciation. 


THEODORE M. Berry, Esa. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Present member of 
the board since 1945. Former assist- 
ant prosecuting attorney, Cincinnati. 
Former president Cincinnati branch. 
Present member of city council of 
Cincinnati, 


Dr. ALGERNON D. BLACK 
New York City. Member of the 
hoard since April 1951. Chairman, 
Board of Leaders of Ethical Culture 
Society. Chairman New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination 
in Housing. 


Dr. RALPH J. BUNCHE 
New York City. Present member of 
board since 1950. Recipient Nobel 
Peace Prize 1950. UN Mediator for 
Palestine. Director Trusteeship Divi- 
sion UN. 


RoscoE DUNJEE 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Present mem- 
ber of the board since 1936. Editor, 
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Da. J. 





for membership on the national board of directors of the NAACP for the 
term January 1, 1954, to December 31, 1956: 


Black Dispatch, Oklahoma _ City, 
Okla. President Oklahoma _ confer- 
ence of NAACP branches. Organized 
first state conference of NAACP. 


KIVIE KAPLAN 


Boston, Mass. Active member of the 
executive committee of the Boston 
branch. Is life member and_ has 
brought in seven life members. Co- 
Chairman with Dr. Mays of national 
life membership committee. 


LEONIDAS LEACH 


Flint, Mich. Present member of the 
board since 1951. Physician, presi- 
dent Michigan state conference of 
branches. 


Hon. HERBERT LEHMAN 


New York. Member of the board 
since 1929. Former director of 
UNRRA. Former governor of New 
York. U. S. senator from New York. 


ALFRED BaKER LEWIS 


Greenwich, Conn. Present member 
of the board since 1939, President of 
Trade Union Health and Accident 
Association or as it is now named- 

Union Casualty Company, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


















SPINGARN 











N Vie er of the Na- New York City. Member of the 
¢ | ( mittee f | board Cc 1939, Widow of Joel E. 
NAACP. I Redress Cor te Spingarn, former president of the | 
f the S Tennessee ic NAACP and one of the original in- 
Pp | ¢ e Col i corporato! Regular contributor to 
es. Rendered outstanding serv- Associatlo 
ces alc Special Counsel Mar- | 
Dr. J. M. TINSLEY 
Richmond, \ Present member of 
the board since 1942. Dentist, civic 
Dr. J > MCCLENDON and fraternity leader. President, Vir- 
Detroit. Mic Present member of ginia state conference of branches. 
,oard C 945, Physician and sur- 
Des Detr | er president De Mrs JESSIE VANN 
vit C Pittsburgh, Pa. Present member of 
the board since 1948. Publisher and 
treasurer of the Pittsburgh Courier. 
Mrs. | ROOSEVELT 7 
New Y« ( Present member ¢ SAMUEL WILLIAMS 
the ( ne 945. Chairmar East Orar J. Present member 
Co SSik H Rights of the of the boar In 1951. President of 
United N s. U. S. Representat the branch of the Oranges and 
to UN 1949. Wi Maplewood, Orange N. J. 
The Association’s Constitution provides 
Independent nominations may be made petitions signed by not less 
than thirty members of the Association in good standing by filing the same 


with the Secr 


ach branch of the 


snhali send to 
each Cal 
plus th minations b 
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etary not later than Ne 
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Association not 


Members 


50 
100 
500 

1000 


Branches of from 





to 100 
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to 1000 


2500 


1 ballot containing the nominations of the Nominating Committee, 
by independent petition. Each 
of the members present make its choices for the mem- 
Directors. The said choices shall be marked upon the 
the Secretary and the said ballot shall be signed by the 
president and secretary of the branch and must be returned to the national 
office not later than December 31 of each year. The said ballots shall be held 
by the Secretary in a safe place until the annual meeting. 

“At each annual meeting the said ballots shall be opened by a committee 
at said annual meeting and counted on the following basis: 


yf each yeal 


The Secretary 
later than November 15 of 
its annual 
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S000 to 10000 8 
10000 to 20000 9 
Over 20000 10 


“Any ballot or ballots containing the name or names of any persons for 
election to the said Board not nominated in accordance with the Constitution 
shall be void.” 





DIRECTOR OF BRANCHES Gloster B. Current (left) meets with the legal 
redress committee of the Arkansas state conference at Newport, Arkansas, July 
31-August 1. Pictured with Mr. Current are (from left) U. Simpson Tate, regional 
counselor; Harold Flowers, Pine Bluff; Thad D. Williams, Little Rock; and Wiley 
A. Branton, Pine Bluff. 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


Plans Mapped: “To achieve our objective of complete emancipation 
within the next ten years will require an annual budget of $1,000,000,” 
Dr. Channing H. Tobias, NAACP board chairman, told the special committee 
meeting in New York City on October 8 to map plans for the NAACP’s 
“Fighting Fund for Freedom.” 

“Our goal is an America of equality, opportunity, justice, freedom and 
Security for everyone,” the NAACP leader asserted, “This goal is now 
within our reach, but to achieve it requires a supreme effort on our part. 
Work and more work on our program. Funds and more funds to carry that 
program out. Our job will not end with the banning of segregation by court 
ruling or executive order, or legislation. We have a continuing educational 
job to do to make non-segregation a working reality. Especially, we must 
work to expand the Negro vote and make it an effective voice in local and 
State contests as Well as in national elections.” 

Dr. Tobias asked for “whole-hearted response not only on the part of 
our NAACP members and branches but also on the part of other individuals 
and organizations such as churches, fraternal orders, labor unions, business 
and professional associations, because success of our campaign will contri- 
bute importantly to their own organizational objectives.” 

Techniques of fund raising were outlined to the committee by Harold 
L. Oram, a New York consultant specializing in fund raising for non-profit 
organizations. In the final analysis, Mr. Oram said, nothing takes the place 
of the personal appeal based upon an important current issue. 

[he committee, set up by the St. Louis convention and composed of 
the chairmen of the seven NAACP regions, representatives of youth section, 
board and staff members, met all day on October 8 to outline a program, 
to prepare a plan of action, and to devise methods of raising the vital funds 
to carry out the program. 

Attending the session were regional chairmen Joseph Kennedy, San 
Francisco; Dr, U. S. Wiggins, Camden, N. J.; James A. Crumlin, Louisville; 
William Cratic, Minneapolis; Dr. P. A. Stevens, Chattanooga, Tenn.; and 
James Stewart, Oklahoma City. Youth representatives included Benson 
Jennings, Chicago; Miss Ina Henriques, New York City; and Al Henderson, 


Pigua, Ohio. In addition to Dr Tobias the board of directors Was repre- 
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sented by Arthur B. Spingarn, NAACP president, Dr. Algernon Black, and 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver. 

Staff members participating in the conference included Walter White, 
executive secretary; Roy Wilkins, administrator; Thurgood Marshall, special 
counsel; Clarence Mitchell, Washington bureau; Gloster B. Current, director 
of branches; Miss Lucille Black, membership secretary; Herbert Wright, 
youth secretary; Rev, Walter P. Offutt, Jr., church secretary; Herbert Hill, 
labor relations assistant; Miss Bobbie Branche, office manager; Julia Baxter, 
division of research and information; James W. Ivy, editor of The Crisis; 
and Henry Lee Moon, director, public relations. 

A subcommittee was designated to draft and execute final plans for the 
intensification of the Fighting Fund campaign. 


LEGAL 


Asks Presidential Clemency: President Eisenhower has been asked to 
commute the death sentences of ex-servicemen Robert W. Burns and Her- 
man P. Dennis who were court-martialed and convicted of the rape murder 





Layne’s Studie 


FIGHTING FUND CONFERENCE—Regional chairmen, board, and staff mem- 
bers devise ways and means of raising a million dollars a year to complete emanci- 
pation by 1963. Seated at speaker's table (left to right) are Thurgood Marshall, 
special counsel; Roy Wilkins, administrator; Arthur B. Spingarn, president; Dr. 
Channing H. Tobias, board chairman; Walter White, executive secretary; Henry 
Lee Moon, public relations director; and Clarence Mitchell, Washington bureau. 
Others present include (from left) Dr. Joseph Stephens, Dr. Ulysses Wiggins, 
Gloster Current, Joseph Kennedy, James Ivy, Benson Jennings, and Ira Henriques. 
At right are Harold Oram, James Crumlin, William Cratic, James Stewart, Rufus 
Smith, Herbert Hill, Julia Baxter, Lucille Black, and Bobbie Branche. 
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September 28, Lt. Thomas E. Williams was found guilty by a six-person 
iry which deliberated for three hours and forty minutes before returning 
ts verdict. 

Representing the officer, Charles F. Wilson of the Florida state NAACP 
egal redress committee attacked the validity of the Florida law and cited the 
United States Supreme Court decision in the Irene Morgan case which 
banned segregation of bus passengers in interstate travel. 

Lt. Williams, a flyer stationed at the Craig Air Force Base in Selma, 
\la., Was arrested in Crestview on June 23 while en route to Montgomery, 
\la. He had refused to move to a rear seat when ordered by the bus driver 
after the bus became crowded with white passengers. 

[he NAACP attorney moved for dismissal of the charges on the ground 
that no arrest had been made of white persons seated behind Lt. Williams 
and that no provisions had been made for separate seating arrangements on 
the bus. Lt. Williams, he pointed out, had remained in the same seat for 
some time and no objection had been made by the bus driver until he saw a 


white passenger standing. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Fairfax county, Virginia, branch of the 
NAACP. This branch raised nearly $500 through its “Queens’ Rally” for the 
NAACP legal department. 
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regional conference held at Strathona 
Hall, Yale university, New Haven, in 
1953. There were committee reports 
and appointment of new committees 
for 1953-54 


District of ( 
IRICT branch 
mination of 


The DIS- 
has requested the eli- 
discrimination and 
Washington hospitals. 
was made in letters ad- 
the directors of voluntary 
and federal hospitals in the District 
by Dr. Montague Cobb, chairman of 
the branch health committee. 


Olumbia: 


racial 
Segregation in 
The request 


dressed to 


Grossman, 
Kivie 


mem- 


Morton 
NAACP worker 
Kaplan, personally 220 


Massachuseits 
son-in-law of 


got new 


bers for the BOSTON branch, and he 
has recently been appointed to the 
executive board of the local branch 


ind also made chairman of its publi- 


city committee 





MEMBERS of the Jefferson City, Mo., 


branch shown with a $150 check ear- 
marked for the NAACP special legal 
fund. Shown (from left) are A. P. 


Marshall 


conference, 


first vice-president Missouri 
Mrs. Gwendolyn Newkirk, 
branch president; and Charles Robinson, 


branch treasurer. 
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Banks, executive 
ecretary of the Virginia state confer- 

¢ speaker on October 
head of 4 at the freedom rally of the CUM- 
te f BERLAND br This rally was the 












Ww C ix Oo he branch's efforts to raise 
\ < G 1 of f n fund monies. 

; \ ecent defense-Iund elimination 

N c es f the AMELIA COUNTY 

netted the Association $225. 

B ch officers say their minimum goal 

IRENC!I f 5800 will De reached Defore the State 

vention convenes Defense fund 

y es of e Amelia county branch 

f the Virgin state confer- 

ce’s $50,000 freedom fund campaign 


Mrs. S Patton Bovle was a re- 
peaker before the MANASSAS 


Her speech ts printed in’ this 


s Be P nent Richmond wvyer Roland 


Faley was main speaker at a freedom 

c ¥ sponsored by the combined 

PRINCI FDWARD ind FARM- 

VILLE branches of the NAACP at 

$30 hich a total of $570.68 was reported 
ward goal of $2,000 

Arriving in his hometown of Rich 

NTY 1c ond in September after more than 

ersnit CW years Spent in a Communist prison 

camp in Korea, Sgt. Robert Johnson, 

Membership J donated $25 to the Virginia 

Herring NAACP freedom fund to “help im- 

\ d prove our democracy.” The 26-year-old 

ke were soldier, son of Mrs. Mary Williams of 

ch ended the J21 N. 3st Street, was one of 93 

U) G. M American soldiers released on August 

sisted x 

Dr. \ Dr. E. B. Henderson, vice-president 

kers were Dr of the Virginia state conference, sent 

ce-president of out a letter to his co-workers on Sept- 

Mrs B ember 21 asking them to “make what- 

nches from ever sacrifices necessary to guide our 


fellow Negro citizens.” 
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SERVING THEIR FELLOW MEN are these members of the Metropolitan youth 
council of the Charlotte, N. C., branch of the NAACP. This youth group is 
making a study of juvenile delinquency in Charlotte and Mecklenberg county. 
Council officers are James Culver, president; John Alexander, vice-president; 
Marian Smith, secretary; Della Gaston, assistant secretary; and Carl Hyatte, 
treasurer. BOTTOM: Youth and adult members of the Amelia county NAACP 
branch who are working together to combat the evils of racial discrimination and 
segregation. 
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College and School News 


Charles Bernard Bell of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, received the Ph.D. 
degree in mathematics from the UNI- 
VERSITY OF NOTRE DAME last August 
4, Dr. Bell holds a B.S. degree from 
Xavier, and an M.A. in mathematics 
from Notre Dame. 


CHARLES B. BELL 
Ph. D., Notre Dame 


There were four Negro students 
among the 77 who received Ph.D. 
degrees at the summer convocation 
of Onto StaTE UNIVERIsTy, They 
were Albert Cornelius Antoine, 
chemistry, New York City; Richard 
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AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 


Sell ROBES on commission to 
church choirs, fraternal organi- 
zations and schools. Small Invest- 
ment for samples. Send for FREE 
cloth samples and price infor- 
mation. No obligation. 
THOMAS A. PETERSON COMPANY 


501-07 East 33rd St., Dept. Y-11 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN 
COLLEGE 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


“A Four-Year Class A College of 
Personality and Distinction” 
Accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the State 
Department of Education and approved by 
the United States Attorney General for non- 
quota foreign students; a member of the 
American Association of Colleges, American 
Council on Education; and the Association 
of Church-Related Institutions of Higher 

Learning. 
Offering Courses leading to the 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees in: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION @ SECONDARY 
EDUCATION @ HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
With Majors in: 

Science Physical Education 

English Music 
Social Science Pre-Medicine 
Modern Languages Pre-Pharmacy 


TRADES DIVISION 
Tailoring Carpentry 
Masonry-Brick Electricity 
Radio Auto Mechanics 
Shoe Repairing Institutional Cookery 
RICHARD V. MOORE, President 
For further information and bulletin write: 
WILLIAM DuBOSE, Registrar 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
Daytona Beach, Florida 








ATLANTIC CITY 
LIBERTY HOTEL 


1519 BALTIC AVE. 4-1184 
All rooms with private bath, telephone & 
radio. Fireproof. (Open all year.) 
Write us for free literature & rates 
Also ovr special Honeymoon Plan 
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ALBANY STATE 
COLLEGE 
ALBANY, GEORGIA 
A Four Year — Co-ed — Institution 
Offering Degrees in: 
Elementary Education 
Arts and Sciences 
Two-Year Cour-es: 
Commercial Education 
Home Economics 
DR. AARON BROWN, President 








MORGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 
DIVISIONS 


Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co 
educational. Full-time study on the 
campus, 


Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 


Summer — A six-week Summer School 
Session, Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. 
For detailed information, write or call the 
Registrar. Telephone: CLifton 6870. 


es 
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Hudson Dunn, horticulture, Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Stewart Benjamin Ful- 
bright, education, Springfield, Mis- 
souri; and Earlie Endris Thorpe, his- 
tory, Durham, North Carolina. 


A conference on moral standards 
was held at THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAI 
SEMINARY OF AMERICA (New York 
City). The conference analyzed exist- 
ing modes of behavior in our society 
midst the confusions of the modern 
world and suggested that it is the life 
task of every individual to advance 
the moral stature of mankind—re- 
membering always to begin with him- 
self. 

* 

THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF Nart- 
URAL History began its annual fall 
series of nature story clubs in Octo- 
ber. The Nature Story Clubs, known 
formerly as the Story Hour Clubs, 
are designed to familiarize young 
children with the people and customs 
of other lands as well as with animal 
life all over the world. 

. 

The Museum also opened its pop- 
ular field course, “Natural Science 
for the Layman,” given by Farida 
Wiley, in September. The study course 
on birds, plants, and animals is com- 
prised of eleven trips to natural his- 
tory sites in New York and New Jei- 
sey on Saturdays and Sundays. 

The first comprehensive exhibition 
to reach this country of the con- 
temporary arts and crafts of India 
was opened to the public in Educa- 
tion Hall of the Museum on Septem- 
ber 22. The exhibition, which is 
sponsored by the Indian government, 
includes 178 contemporary paintings 
and over 300 examples of handicraft 
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in ivory, wood, metal, leather and 
textiles, and represents both chrono- 
logically and stylistically Indian art 
of the last fifty years. 


a 

New faculty and staff additions at 
MOREHOUSE COLLEGE include Dr. 
Henry Hamilton, registrar; Dr. Wil- 
helm Braun, German; Wendell 
Whalum, music; Mark Birchette, bur- 
sar’s office; Charles Hubert, biology; 
Roswell Jackson, chemistry; Waldo 
Whatley, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds; D. L. Boger, psychol- 
ogy, education, and French; and 
Murray Branch of the school of re- 
ligion who returns after a two-year 
leave for advance study. 


* 

TouGALOO COLLEGE began its fail 
term with the largest enrollment in 
its history. President Harold Warren 
announces that one half of his faculty 
now holds the Ph.D. degree or its 
equivalent. 

New head of the history depart- 
ment is Dr. Philippine Hannak, sub- 
stituting for Dr. Ernest Borinski, who 
is pursuing advanced studies at the 
University of Ptttsburgh; Dr. Thomas 
Dunlea heads the history department; 
and Dr. Roman Golik, economics. 
New professor of mathematics and 
physics is Dr. Render Taun. The de- 
partment of English has been reor- 
ganized with Dr. Helen Griffith as 
head. 

President Warren announces that 
more than $200,000 has been spent 
on campus improvement during the 
past year. 

@ 


Annual pre-planning conference 
for faculty and staff at SAVANNAH 
STATE COLLEGE was held September 
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ST. EMMA MILITARY ACADEMY 


ROCK CASTLE, VIRGINIA 


Fully Accredited High School 
Band * ROTC ©* All Sports 
Academic ¢ Trades © Agriculture 


For Information and Catalogue 
Rev. Director 
St. Emma Military Academy 
Rock Castle, Virginia 


Talladega College 


BO telet-t- (PC l TL) 


ARTHUR D. GRAY, President 
5 


A Liberal Arts College of High 





Academic Standards and 
Cultural Background 
SELECTED AND LIMITED 

aa te] a ea. Bs 
we 


ATM lait ee A A 


THE REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSOURI 


Founded 1866 
Member, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
a 
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Teacher Training Business 


Art Administration 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 

R. O. T. C. Physical 
Mechanic Arts Education 

The School of hole sala St. Louis 


The School of Journalism.Jefterson City 
The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri Fr 












CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teocher Education . . . and 
The Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
Elementary Education . 
Home Economics 
Elementary and High School 
Industrial Arts 
Elementary and High School 
Graduation from a standard four-year high 
school required for admission. 


B.S. Degree 
B.S. Degree 


B.S. Degree 


For further information and catalog 
write to Registrar. 
JAMES HENRY DUCKREY, President 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 





ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Offers courses leading to the Master’s 
degree in the fields of biology, chem- 
istry, economics, English, French, history, 
Latin, mathematics, political science and 
sociology. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


a graduate school offering a two-year 
curriculum for prospective social work- 
ers, leading to the degree of Master of 
Sociol Work or to the professional 
certificate. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

requiring college graduation for admis- 
sion and offering a curriculum leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in 
Library Service. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
@ graduate school offering curricula 
leading to the M.A. degree, designed to 
meet the needs of men and women 
who have chosen education as a pro- 
fessional career. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

@ graduate school offering thorough 
theoretical and practical teaching in the 
fields of business affairs, leading to the 
degree of Master of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


in which the Atlanta institutions for 
higher education of Negroes combine 
under the direction of Atlanta University 
to offer courses on both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. 

Strong Faculty—Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 

















15-18 with improvement of instruc- 
tion as the theme of the conference. 

Many faculty members who had 
been on study-leave returned to their 
duties this fall. Three faculty mem- 
bers have been granted study-leave 
for the year 1953-54—William Nel- 
son, who will study for his doctorate 
at Wayne university; John Clem- 
mons, who will work toward his 
Ph.D. degree at the University ot 
Southern California; and Rutherford 
Lockette, who is working toward his 
doctorate at the University of Illinois. 


D 
The enrollment at CENTRA STATE 
COLLEGE has shown a marked in- 


crease over the 1952-53 enrollment 
and President Charles Wesley has an- 
nounced that additional housing is 
being readied to take care of the in- 
crease. 


a 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (Pa.) has is- 
sued its centennial announcement 


(1854-1954) and a tentative program 
of events, Theme of the centennial is 
“Free Persons in a Free World 
Through Education and _ Brother- 
hood.” 

e 

Figures released by the office of 
the registrar at LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
(Mo.) show a slight increase in en- 
rollment over that of the fall semes- 
ter, 1952. While the professional 
schools of journalism and law main- 
tain virtually the same level of en- 
rollment, the increase shows most 
pronouncedly in the college of arts 
and sciences. 

The office of the president an- 
nounces 35 additions in new teaching 
personnel, 6 faculty promotions, and 
the return of 13 faculty members 
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from study and research in other in- 
stitutions. 

The 1953-54 lecture-recital series 
at Lincoln was opened on September 
29 by Dr. S. E. Gerard Priestley, dis- 
tinguished British historian, author, 
and pioneer in the undeveloped areas 
of the world. 

as 

President George Gore, Jr., of the 
FLoripA A and M UNIVERSITY was 
elected in September to head the 
President’s Council of Negro Colleges 
of Florida for 1953-54. Dr. G. T. 
Wiggins, dean of the Washington 
Junior college, Pensacola, was elected 
secretary, Dr. Gore succeeds R. V. 
Moore of Bethume-Cookman. 


is 

Formal opening of CLARK Cot- 
LEGE’s 85th year began September 15 
when President James P. Brawley 
and Dean A. A. McPheeters wel- 
comed the new students. Also on 
hand to greet the freshmen and to 
serve as “big brothers” or “big 
sisters” were thirty upperclassmen 
who worked as freshmen guides to 
help the 1957 class members under- 
stand the ideals and values for which 
the college stands. Ernest Pharr of 
Gastonia, North Carolina, president 
of the Student Government Associa- 
tion, greeted the newcomers on be- 
half of the student body. 

Two persons holding doctorates 
and five Clark graduates are among 
new faculty and staff appointments 
at Clark. Dr. Albert Antoine is new 
head of the department of chemistry; 
Dr. Sabinus Christensen, department 
of physics; Rev. Mr. George Tate, 
’48, teacher of religion; Emma John- 
son, °51, assistant dietitian; Mrs. 
Marie Copher, ’52, personnel depart- 
ment; Samuella Gray, ’53, secretary 
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to the dean; and Mrs. Anona Stand- 
ard cashier, 

Other appointments include Henry 
James, librarian; Mrs. Mineola 
Hardiman, instructor in clothing; 
Chestyn Everett, in the art depart- 
ment; Mrs. Barbee Boone, secretary 
to the president; Mrs. Georgia Wil- 
kes, secretary to the business man- 





EXCITING IMPORT BARGAINS 
High quality merchandise 


Your answer to distinctive gifts. Illustrated 
circular. William Thomas, Box 934-G Joshua 
Tree, Caliornia 


BENEDICT 
COLLEGE 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher 
Learning Located in the City 
of Columbia, the Heart of 
South Carolina 


The Following Degrees Are Conferred: 
A. B., B. S., B. Th. and B. D. 


PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 


Intellectual 


Splendid Opportunities for 
Growth and Character Development 
Co-Educational Institute of Class “A” 

Rating 


MODERATE EXPENSES 


For further information write 


J. A. BACOATS, PRES. 


BENEDICT COLLEGE 


Columbia 13, South Carolina 











ager; and Mrs. Albert Antoine, cleri- 
Cal assistant. 
« 

Six new members have been added 
to the FLORIDA NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL MEMORIAL COLLEGE faculty, 
according to President Puryear. They 
are Eddie Mae Caldwell, mathe- 
matics and science; Mary Farris, art 
instructor; Bradley Moore, director 
of teacher training; Charles Price, 
dean; Rodell Roberts, director of 
public relations; and Mrs. Lucille 
Roper, dean of women. 


e 

In disclosing plans for the ex- 
pansior. and enlargement of the Fisk 
UNIVERSITY program for the present 
academic year, President Charles S. 
Johnson, announces the addition of 9 
new faculty and staff members. 

As of September 1, Fisk had en- 


rolled 254 new students, of which 


210 are freshmen. This is the largest 
freshmen class enrollment since the 
peak years following World War II. 
President Johnson has announced 
the awarding of contracts for two 
new buildings on the campus. The 
contracts, totaling $656,000, went to 
the D. R. Selley Company of Nash- 
ville. Construction is to begin im- 
mediately on both buildings, Scribner 
Hall and a women’s dormitory, which 
are due for completion by Septem- 
ber 1, 1954. 
® 


SPELMAN COLLEGE announces 
eight staff appointments. New direc- 
tor of the pre-school program of the 
Spelman college nursery school is 
Mrs. Selma White Richardson of At- 
lanta. The nursery school opened 
October 1 for its twenty-third con- 
secutive year with accommodations 
for approximately 75 children. 





CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 





Established 1887 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF EDUCATIONA 





ERVICE TO YOUTH 


CHARLES H. WESLEY, Presidenr 


In choosing a college, a student, his parents and advisors should give thoughtful 
consideration to its program of education, its character-building potentialities, its 
intellectual atmosphere, the scholarly standing of its faculty, the beneficial effects of 
its student life and student activities, and the opportunities available for education 
in leadership and social action. CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educational and 
inter-denominational, and its students are selected solely on the basis of merit without 
reference to race or nationality. A low faculty-student ratio of one to nine provides 
virtual tutorial instruction and adequate educational guidance and counsel. 
FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
CURRICULAR DIVISIONS 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 

BUSINESS 

AGRICULTURE 

EDUCATION 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


HOME ECONOMICS 

INDUSTRIES 

MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 
(R.O.T.C.) 

MUSIC 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
For Application, Cataleg and other information, write: 


Registrar, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY entered its 88th 
academic year on September 23 with 
formal opening exercises in Greenleaf 
auditorium. President William Strass- 
ner presided over the services which 
were attended by a large student 
body, faculty, staff, outstanding 
alumni, and friends. Shaw has added 
seven new members to its faculty and 
staff this year. 


Ethel M. Fair, former director of 
the library school at the New Jersey 
college for women, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, has joined the faculty of 
the school of library service at AT- 
LANTA UNIVERSITY as guest professor 
to take the place of Mrs. Annette 
Hoage who is on leave of absence 
studying at Columbia university. 

New staff appointments to the Tre- 
vor Arnett library include Mrs. 
Audrey Powell, Dolores Lefall, and 
Mrs, Pearl Clement. Bessie Drewry, 
catalog librarian, was awarded the 
M.S. in library service in August at 
Atlanta university; Mrs. T. D. Jar- 
rett, assistant circulation librarian, 
has been granted a leave of absence 
to accompany her husband to Eu- 
rope; and Mrs. Marnesba Hill, cura- 
tor of the Negro collection, has re- 
turned to her post after a year in 
England. 

Mrs. Beulah Lewis is new principal 
of the Atlanta university laboratory 
school, replacing Mrs. Selma Rich- 
ardson who resigned. Dr. Mary Red- 
dick has accepted a position as pro- 
fessor of biology. She will work with 
Dr. S. Milton Nabrit, chairman of 
the department, with whom she has 
been associated for many years as a 
co-worker in the Atlanta university 
system. 
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Office Positions Open 
NOW 


FOR QUALIFIED APPLICANTS 


YOU can earn up to $250.00 a month 
immediately after one year’s training at 
WILLIAM PENN BUSINESS INSTITUTE. Our 
Placement Agency will assist you in secur- 
ing a well-paying position. Courses offered 
in Stenography, Business Administration, 
Sales Promotion, Accounting. Also Academic 
Division. Co-educational. Experienced Fac- 
ulty. Dormitory Facilities. Appreved for 
Veterans. 
Registration Periods 


JUNE 1 to JUNE 29 
SEPT. 14 to OCT. 29 


“Superior Training For Superior Jobs” 


WILLIAM PENN 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


1530 Lombard St., Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
PEnnypacker 5-9831 


For further information, write 
Cc. W. MAXWELL, President 


Carver Bible Institute 


Can you give a BIBLE ANSWER to 
such questions as; “Why am | on 
earth?” “What is God’s purpose for 


me?” Carver Bible Institute offers 
training in Bible Theology and related 
subjects leading to church leadership. 
Day and night classes. Two and three 
year courses. Dormitories for men and 
women. Baptist in doctrine, but with 
students from different denominations 
in attendance. Instructors from both 
races. Best of equipment. Free tuition, 
moderate charges for books and low 
dormitory fees. Accredited by South- 
ern Accrediting Association of Bible 
Institutes, Bible Colleges and Bible 
Seminaries. Send for catalog. 


Address— 


BRANTLEY KNIGHT, Registrar 
Box 3, Station A Atlanta, Georgia 
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$1.50 a Year 
















Some 300 members of the faculty 
and staff of VirGinia STATE COL- 
LEGE, including the staff of the Nor- 
folk division, heard frank appraisals 
of the college from Virginia citizens 
at VSC’s opening faculty conference 
held in September. 

Mrs. Louise Hunter, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics at VSC, was 
awarded the Ed.D. degree by the 


BEREAN 
SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 21, PENNSYLVANIA 
Founded 1898 


Offers men and women practical 
training in the interesting and 
well-paying fields of 
Business Administration 
and Secretarial Studies 


Merchant and Custom 
Tailoring 


Dressmaking and Design — 
Millinery 


in the shortest possible time — 
at the lowest possible cost 


One and two year diploma and 
certificate courses 
Also intensive, short courses 





Day or evening sessions 
Approved residences for out-of-town 
students 


LOUISE B. YERGAN, Principal 
- 


er further information, write 


The Registrar—Berean School 


1926 South College Avenue 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 








University of Virginia at its summer 
session graduation exercises in Au- 
gust. Dr. Hunter has specialized in 
mathematics and mathematics educa- 
tion at Harvard, and the Universities 
of Michigan and Virginia. 

Richard H. Dunn, associate pro- 
fessor of agriculture and biology at 
VSC, received the Ph.D, degree from 
Ohio State recently. 


The fall term at ALBANY STATE 
COLLEGE began Monday, September 
21 when freshmen reported for their 
week of orientation activities. Upper 
classmen reported for registration 
September 24. 

There have been ten new additions 
to the Albany State faculty for 1953- 
54, according to President Aaron 
Brown. They are as follows: Lucile 
Logan, dean of women; Dr. John 
Eubanks, acting dean of instruction; 
Dr. Thomas Thompson, professor of 
social science; Alexander Washing- 
ton, assistant professor of English; 
William Hamlin, assistant professor 
of music; Brownie Lattimore, assist- 
ant professor of music; Mrs. Florence 
Harrington, assistant professor of 
music; Mrs. Ruth Hamlin, counsel- 
lor; Leroy Thompson, assistant li- 
brarian; and Grace Kinder, instruc- 
tor at Hazard practice school. 


Freshmen and new students ar- 
rived at the LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
campus to begin the college’s 72nd 
annual session on September 8. 

New faculty additions at Living- 
stone include Stanley Smith, soci- 
ology; Otto Pharr, history; Blanche 
Jordan, psychology; Delaine Flem- 
ings, health service; and Thelma 
Watson, romance languages. 
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VIOLENT ESCAPADES 


The Pecking Order (A novel). By Mark 
Kennedy. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1953. 278 pp. $3.50. 


Of Mark Kennedy’s The Pecking Or- 
der it must at once be said that here 
| indeed is writing rarely equaled in first 

novels or any others. A shocking tale 
| of “ascendance” and “submission” by 

means of fear and violence, it follows 
the reckless adventures of five youths 
through the streets of Chicago. In so 
doing, it chronicles the brutal dissipa- 
tion of a good boy’s youthful visions 
and the even more brutal expression of 

a bad boy’s malefic energies. 
| Motivating the violent escapades of 

the story is “A sort of ‘experimental 
social psychology of hens’” the appli- 

cation of which leads the -villain’s 
| (B.J.) beefy but voluptuous sister to 
peck him; B.J. to peck Bruce to peck 

Snag to peck Henry to peck Johnny. 

And although Mr. Kennedy does not 
| labor the sociological significance of 
| his story, it more than suggests that un- 

seen social forces peck indirectly upon 

the boys and their families. The youths 
| learn something of this when they 

wander out of the Black Belt. It peeps 

through some of the assertions made 
| by B.J.: “Anybody kin work for white 

folks—it’s trying to live with um that 
| counts!” 

The boys all strike out blindly 
against the cages in their personal ex- 
periences. The hero, Bruce, naturally 
resents his raging, self-righteous grand- 
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mother, for whom the savage joy of 
hurling imprecations is the whole mean- 
ing of life. Without a home life he can 
enjoy, Bruce takes to the streets. B.J. 
is a bellicose bellwether of the worst 
stripe. His home, presided over by a 
degraded, liquor-selling tnother, is a 
trysting place for couples. Hence, with 
reasons grounded in awareness of the 
evil he represents, B.J. is afraid of be- 
ing sent back to the reform school, of 
Bad Six, the killer cop, and of his 
equally belligerent sister Esther. 

Henry, probably the most pathetic 
of the lot, is evil enough in himself. 
But his mind has been conditioned to 
endure and anticipate evil by the vast 
negation of the southern environment. 
One can have little sympathy for Snag, 
who merely sought his place in the 
teen-age hierarchy of the ghetto and 
gutter. One can have little else for 
Johnny, a herd-hungry child mind who 
is choked to literal death by the weeds 
he pursues. 

The plot of The Pecking Order spins 
out of the designing mind of B.J., 
whose aggressive demonism hovers 
over this novel like the sword of 
Damocles. Of the quartet B.J. domi- 
nates, only Bruce manages to gather 
the strength—out of love for his girl 
friend, Evelyn—to oppose him. From 
this Mr. Kennedy builds up a dreadful 
climax in his story by pitting the 
strength of love against the strength of 
destruction. In all, he has probed the 
potential for evil in the slum-bred 
in- 


adolescent mind with remarkable 
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sight. The Pecking Order is overlaid 
with a barnyard morality on the part 
of its characters and considerable barn- 
yard language to match it, but at the 
same time Mr. Kennedy has intersticed 
his youthful prose with metaphor so 
rich and carefully wrought that one is 
compelled to read him and challenged 
to re-read him. 


HENRY F. WINSLOW 





Scroll of Negro History 
Sy moit *1.60 
ARTISAN 





Handsome 3 color picture 
scroll suitable for fram- 
ing. Accompanied by fact 
sheet. 


“Excellent!” 
—Scholastic Magazine 
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Write for Free List of Negro Films 


“The Record of a Rich Heritage" 


THE NEGRO 


IN THE 


CIVIL WAR 


By Benjamin Quarles 
Dillard University 


This “valuable” and “exciting” 
story of the role played by Ne- 
groes in the Civil War—as sol- 
diers and scouts, spies and 
propagandists, nurses and home 
front defenders, abolitionists and 
crusaders—is “vivid . , . moving 

. . history as it ought to be 
written” (Saturday Review), “a 
book which may well be the 
definitive treatment of this sub- 
ject in our generation.” (New 
York Post). Illustrated. $5.00 

At all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Letter to Editor 


FALSE STATEMENT 


To the Editor of The Crisis: 


You will recall the correspondence 
which we had earlier this summer, 
when I protested the tendentious re- 
marks of Sylvére Alcandre whom you 
quoted as stating that Negro members 
of the Leclerc Division were refused 
permission to march in Paris upon its 
liberation in 1944. I subsequently sub- 
mitted the matter to the Free French 
Association asking them to let me 
know the percentage of Negro Troops 
in the Leclerc Division, etc. Here is 
the answer just received from Paris. 
THERE WERE NO NEGRO TROOPS 


IN THE LECLERC DIVISION — | 
quote: 
‘The Deuxi¢me Division Blindée 


(Leclerc Division) was formed in Mor- 
occo and in effect was composed only 
of white troops when this Tank 
Division was created no one could 
foresee that it would have the honour 
to be the first unit to fight its way into 
Paris. 

‘Other Free French Units advanced 
with their African troops as far as Al- 
sace, but the winter there being par- 
ticularly rigorous it was necessary to 
move them to the warmer South. The 
same thing happened during the war of 
14-18. 

‘This does not keep the Parisians 
from cheering with their whole heart 
our Senegalese Tirailleurs, North Afri- 
can Troops and others when they par- 
ade through the streets of the Capital 
in the military revues held on July 14th, 
Armistice Day, the 8th of May, etc. 

‘The Premier Regiment de marche 
du Tchad which did the Fezzan and 
Tunisia campaigns is Compagnon de 
lYOrdre de la Liberation as are the 
Second Regiment of Colonial Infantry, 
the Pacific Battalion and the Premier 
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R. M. de Spahis Marocains.’ (I may 
add here in lieu of explanation that 
this is the highest order that the Free 
French were able to give. There are 
very few holders of this distinction. I 
think that only two men in the United 
States are so honoured: General Eisen- 
hower and Captain Hasey.) 


‘It has never been the custom at any 
time to cheer (Vive Leclerc but not 
once Vive Eboué) a governor of the 
colonies, even an Eboué. Instead a 
solemn hommage was rendered him 
when Eboué’s body was brought back 
to France. He was given a national 
funeral and now in the Pan- 
theon....’ 


lies 


Knowing that you are only inter- 
ested in the truth, I look forward to a 
correction in the next issue of The 
Crisis of Mr. Alcandre’s unwarranted 
and false statements, which I could not 
permit to go unchallenged. 


Mrs. CAROLINE FERRIDAY 


Bethlehem, Connecticut 
September 23, 1953 


LOOKING & LISTENING 


(Continued from page 552) 


mostly Algerians, resident in France. 
There are 222,000 North Africans 
resident in France, but only 140,000 
of them have employment. Forty- 
seven percent of them are between 
the ages of 30 and 40 and most of 
them come from the department of 
Alger. “Why do the North Africans 
emigrate? The answer is simple. They 
emigrate to make a livelihood for 
their families. It is a real emigration 
of hunger.” Crop failures in Algeria 
and bad economic conditions have 
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forced these people out. So they seek 
the mirage of employment in France. 
Most of the employed »re factory 
workers, but they are the least quali- 
fied workers and therefore the first 
to be fired when work is slack. Nor 
does the Algerian worker, though a 
French citizen, benefit from social 
security as does the Frenchman born 
in France. The housing situation, 
which is bad for the Parisians them- 
selves, is worse for the North Afri- 
cans, who are forced to live eight 
to ten in a room and under very un- 
sanitary conditions. 


Humanitarian groups in France 
are trying to acquaint their fellow 
citizens with the dire distress and the 
problems of these dark citizens from 
North Africa, 


eo 


RECAPTURING PRINCIPLES 
(Continued from page 546) 


to the nation and you will abundant- 
ly receive. 

I shall close with a portion of the 
Peace Prayer of St. Francis of 
Assisi. I hope you will all pray it 
along with me: 


“OQ Lord, make us instruments of 
thy peace; where there is hatred, 
let us sow love; where there is in- 
jury, pardon; where there is discord, 
union; where there is doubt, 
Fans. c. 


“OQ Divine Master, grant that we 
may not so much seek to be con- 
soled as to console; to be under- 
stood as to understand; to be loved 
as to love. Amen.” 









LEGAL DIRECTORY 





The following directory of some of the many lawyers known to us is carried in 
response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their home 
towns. The Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 
involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


ARKANSAS 


J. R. Booker 
Century Bidq., Little Rock 
Telephone: 2-4248 


W. Harold Flowers 
Masonic Temple, Pine Bluff 
Telephone: 7171 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas L. Berkley & Associates 
2975 Sacramento St., Berkeley 2 
Telephone: Berkeley 1-7417 


Joseph Landisman 
413 Tenth St., Richmond 
Telephone: Beacon 4-4782 


Thomas G. Neusom 
1111 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 6149 


Matthews & Williams 
303-308 Blodgett Bldg. 
2510 Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephones: ADams 1-9737; 1-6712 


Lionel J. Wilson 
Adeline & Alcatraz Sts. Berkeley 
Telephone: OLympic 2-8976 


Vaughns & Yonemura 

(Geo. R. Vaughns & Mas Yonemura) 
1027 Adeline St., Oakland 20 

Telephone: Twinoaks 3-9688 


Telephone: Wabash 1444; Talbot 1791 


CONNECTICUT 


Jack Stock 
1115 Main St., Bridgeport 3 
Telephone: 5-1187 


GEORGIA | 


Austin T. Walden 
Suite 200 Walden Bldg., Atlanta 3 \ 
28 Butler St., NE 
Telephone: Walnut 353% 


ILLINOIS 


William Henry Huff 
6532 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37 
Telephone: NOrmal 7-6800 


George N. Leighton 
123 West Madison St., Chicago 2 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-1106 


William R. Ming, Jr. 
123 West Madison St., Chicago 2 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-1106 


Loring B. Moore 
123 W. Madison, Chicago 2 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-1106 


INDIANA 


Charles Quincy Mattocks 
427 W. 30th St., Mattocks Bldg., 
Indianapolis 8 
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MARYLAND 


Ernest L. Perkins 
1506 Penn Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephones: MAdison 2091-2617 


MASSACHUSETTS 


J. Clifford Clarkson 
1597 Main St., Springiielc 3 
Telephone: 32533 


MICHIGAN 


Herbert L. Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
TEmple 1-1748 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids 2 
Telephones: GLendale 5-7639; 6-1464 


NEBRASKA 


Paul I. Manhart 


(Manhart & Churchman) 
500 Securities Bldg., Omaha 2 
Telephone: JAckson 0966 


NEW JERSEY 


J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-4769 


Logan W. McWilson 
189 Halsey St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-1779 


Clifford R. Moore 
237 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
Trenton 8 
Telephone: 6-2711; 5-5634 





OHIO 


Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1-1320 


Clayborne George 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


Chester K. Gillespie 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-3955 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Theodore Spaulding 
154 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
Telephone: LOcust 4-4770 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


John B. Culbertson 
New City Curb Market Bldg. 
P. O. Box 1325, Greenville 

Telephone: 2-7361; 2-7362 


TEXAS 
F. S. K. Whittaker 


711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: FA4895 


VIRGINIA 


Reuben E. Lawson 
403 Gainsboro Rd., N. W., Roanoke 
Telephone: 9751 
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$1.50 a Year 












A Limited Supply 


of Bound Volumes 


OF 


F™E CRISIS 


For 1951 and 1952 


NOW AVAILABLE 
$5.15 Each Postpaid 


Send Check or Money Order 
for Number of Volumes 


Desired to 


THE CRISIS 


20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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...is the first of the seven 
commonest danger signals 
that may mean cancer...but 
should always mean a visit to 
your doctor. 

The other six danger signals 
are— #9 A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere 
Ea Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge —§ Any change in a 
wart or mole [ Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing [J Persistent 
hoarseness or cough Any 
change in normal bowel 
habits. 

For other facts about cancer 
that may some day save your 
life, phone the American Can- 
cer Society office nearest you, 
or write to “Cancer”’—in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


JOIN THE NAACP AND 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE CRISIS 


$3.50 brings you 
an NAACP Membership and 
The Crisis for one year. 
THE CRISIS, 20 W. 40th ST. 
New York City 18 
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AFRICA AWAKENING 
Select Reading 


JOMO KENYATTA 
FACING MOUNT KENYA 
339 pp. London (1953) $4.00 
GEORGE PADMORE 
THE GOLD COAST REVOLUTION 
272 pp. London (1953) $3.00 
GEORGE PADMORE 
AFRICA: BRITAIN'S THIRD EMPIRE 
266 pp. Flexible linen wrappers. London (1949) $1.50 
L. S. B. LEAKEY 
MAU MAU and the KIKUYU 
London (1953) $2.00 
VERNON BARTLETT 
STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA 
London (1953) 
EDWARD ROUX 
TIME LONGER THAN ROPE 
A History of the Black Man’s Struggle for Freedom 
in South Africa 
London (1949) 
E. S. SACHS 
THE CHOICE BEFORE SOUTH AFRICA 
220 pp. London (1952) $3.75 


Also: OBAFEMI AWALOWO. Path to Nigerian Freedom 
137 pp. London (1947) $2.00 


S. & K. AARONOVITCH. Crisis in Kenya. 
211 pp. London (1947) $2.75 


For these and other books of interest, address 


THE CRISIS BOOK SERVICE 


20 WEST 40th STREET e New York 18, N. Y. 





YOUR SPARE TIME IS WORTH MONEY 


Agents Wanted 


To SELL America's Fastest Growing 


Publication 


THE 


Chicago@Belender 
CifworLDSIG GREATES?! J{WEERLY Ip) 


No Experience 
Needed 


Just Fill Out Form Below and Mail Today 


e | CHICAGO DEFENDER 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
| 
DON'T DELAY P. O. BOX 5528 

s 


CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


| 

| 1 want to sell the Chicago Defender Please start me 

You can start | as a salesman: 

tomorrow | 

earning from_—s| 

$5 to $40.00 | 
| 
| 


each week 





